MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

Well, I left them in this position. What followed, how-
ever, was the curious part of it. From that day onward they
took no more notice of one another than if they had been
strangers! I saw them pass each other a week or so later
without exchanging even a word; and when I asked
Tairara how that was, his reply was to the effect that they
had now met, and that the incident was closed.

No native, I think, would hesitate to endorse the
opinion of Bernard Shaw's charming heroine, Miss Lydia
Carew, when she coldly remarks that 'grief of two years'
duration is only a bad habit.' To the native, there is a time
for grief and a time for pleasure, which may alternate with-
out transition. Also, natives are, I believe, able to produce
emotion at will; at least the women are. At the wakes after
the death of a relative or acquaintance, their wails are
accompanied by genuine tears; yet both before and after,
they are absolutely unconcerned, as if nothing had happened.

Ties of affection are strongest between mother and
child, setting aside the transitory attachments of paramours.
They are deep and lasting, and, in some tribes, manifest
themselves in a touching way. Among the Wabuanji and
Wakissi, for instance, the son, even when he is grown up,
when he encounters his mother, steps aside and kneels
down, and in this attitude waits until she has passed. I
remember how once, when I was walking in Buanji with a
great chief, he suddenly left my side and knelt down near
the path, until his old mother, who was coming our way,
and who might have stood for a portrait of 'She' after her
second baptism of fire, had passed without taking the
slightest notice of him or me.